lies less in the information they contain, than
in what they reveal of the attitude of the two
spectators towards the vast and shifting spec-
tacle. Of this they were no merely disinterested
observers. On the contrary, every new move
and combination held them in suspense through
the consciousness that the cause at stake was
their own. Whatever their intellectual superior-
ity as men of wide reading and students of the
past, they were in no sense touched with phi-
losophic indifference. Languet may have grown
profoundly pessimistic, and inclined, as Sidney
admonishes him, to surcharge his representa-
tions with shadows darker than the actual fadts
warranted, but he had not become sceptical
Both he and Sidney were distinctively men of
their day, when reflecflion by no means pre*
cluded the possibility of acflion. Far from hold-
ing themselves aloof from the age's activities,
they desired nothing so much as to participate
in these, to guide and to control them.

Languet, although a scholar and a man of let-
ters, had, for years, occupied one post after an-
other that kept him close to the great centres
of public disturbance* Sidney, with the temper-
ament of a poet and philosopher, was yet a
representative of the ruling class of England,
and looked forward, as a matter of course, to a
career as statesman and soldier* At this time
he was still in his period of preparation, but his
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